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ABSTRACT 

Educational research on the social studies since the 
1960's, indicating that many changes have occurred yet implying that 
there is still a further need for research and improvement , is 
summarized in this booklet. Because the vast amount of research on 
social studies makes it impractical to report a great deal of it, 
many of the findings reported here are generalized without citing 
most of the investigations on which conclusions are based. The 
booklet is designed to: 1) suggest principles and teaching methods to 
be applied by the classroom teacher; and, 2) provide a basis for 
further study and use of research findings. Presented herein is a 
clear, concise portrayal of social studies in regard to basic 
purposes, scope and sequence, and content in the latter half of the 
1960's andi, in many respects, as it is presently. Research findings 
are discussed as they relate to objectives, curriculum content, 
methods, materials, and teachers. The section on curriculum content 
presents elementary and secondary curriculum patterns, status of 
social science subjects, and multidisciplinary approaches to social 
studies. Teaching strategies as they relate to skills and inquiry 
techniques are given in another section. Under the materials and 
resources section, use of textbooks and other instructional media is 
reported. Another section deals with teachers and current change in 
social studies. Included are selected current research and 
development projects and a list of selected references. (SJH) 
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TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 



Si)[;ni(icant innovations haw iniorj^cxl in social studies since 
the early 1960's. Chan^t»s are widely disciisst'd, often planned, 
sometimes tried experimentalK', and oecassionally even incorpor- 
ated into school proi^rams. The rate of chani^e is increasing, both 
in the proportion of tht» social studies curriculum involved and 
in the number of seh(M)ls participatini;. Tliis inovtMnent toward 
a "new social studies" follows a lonj^ period in which the social 
studies j^radiially became* well-established in the school program 
(12).* For the past sevtTal dt»cad(»s tlu' field has sporadically 
but increasingly gained attention, acceptance, and status (13). 

During much of ihv "Age of Research" in education (since 
World War I) the social studies lagg(»d bt^hind such elements 
of schooling as reading and testing. Ev(»n the limited research 
accompli shetl went largely i inn ported or unr(*ad and, thus, little 
affected teachers (11, 19,22). During the past few years, how- 
ever, the rat(» of research in social studit*s has jumped, and a 
greater number of reports of research are disseminated. Moreover, 
rest»arch projects todav* often invoK'e social scientists, as well as 
teachers and other school personnel. The social studies now appear 
at the threshold of an era in which scholarly influence, curriculum 
development, and classr(H)in practices may actually achit^ve fuller 
n^lationship through r(»search (9,28). 

The now considcTable research on social studies makes it im- 
practicable to report Ncry much of it. T1k» authors, therefore, 
general i/x» many research findings without citing most of the 
in\*estigations on which the conclusions are based. A few of the 
more extensive or otherwise* outstanding studies or summaries of 
research are listed in the Selected Referenct»s. Th(» research find- 
ings reporttxl herein are discuss(»d as they reflate to objectives, 
curriculum content, mt^thods, materials, and teachers. 

OBJECTIVES 

**Good citizenship," "economic understai^ding," "appreciation of 
the cultural heritage*,*' and ^'critical thinking" are scarcely ques- 

• Nuinhers in parentheses identify references list(»il on paj^es 29-31. Cita- 
tions often relate to several preceding sentences, not jnst the immediately 
preceding sentence. 
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tionablc ns desirahlr i'r)als of social studies. TcachcTN as well 
as many otlicr persons favor ihein, lint tlw»y do not provide spc- 
eifie, tanii;il)l<\ and practical i^uidancc on what particular students 
shonld do at i^ivcn times in tlK»ir study of society. 

Tlie aims and purposes of tlie social studit*s traditionally have 
l)(*en and siitl are \vi'dt»ly stated as gcmTal understand inj^s, skills, 
and attitudes that instruction will hopefully produce. Typically, 
statt»mi»nts of ohjccti^'es are grandios<\ incliisivt*, and indefinite, 
and could apply to all (»dii cation in i»t»ncral. Such statements com- 
monly lack focus on local variation, identification of priorities, 
and direct reflection of t^)ntemporar\^ social change, and. they fail 
to cite spt»cific valiics of stutlyini? social science content and 
methodology. Objt»ctiM»s understandably vary littU* lx»l\veen ele- 
mentary iMid secondary social studies, although actual approaches 
to attaining aims differ markedly at each \cvc]. Somewhat more 
emphasis on personal guidance, the nearb>' environment, and 
basic stiidv skills characterizes the ajiproach at the elementar\ 
level (11,21.22). 

Some analysts find in social studies instritction significant stress 
on objectives commonly stated in instructional guides. Several 
critics report that the content and metluKl of social studies lessons 
svcm to favor the attitudes of patriotism, nationalism, conformity, 
and acceptanc(» of some past and pres(»nt elements in American 
life as desirable merely Ix'caiise they did or do exist. Still, the 
instilling of valines or attitudes of whatever sort is more widely 
proclaimed than demonstrated as an outcome of social shidies (4, 
22,25). 

Thert» has scarcely be<*n time for research to reveal the extent 
of ucct*ptance of recent tc»ndencies in irlentifying goals or purposes 
for learning social studies, lenders tandings now seem devoted 
to basic or significant concepts in the social scienc(*s. Skills appear 
concerned with methods of social scienct* inquiry or investigation. 
The new attitiidcs are more apt to strt»ss respect for social science 
findings and for difficulties in ascertaining solid truth about human 
relationships, zeal for involvement in a serious search for such 
truth, and desire for balanced but critical commimication of 
social data and interpretation (8, 9, 21). 

During rtwnt years there* have l>c*en considerable advocacy, 
some experimentation, and limited adoption of "Ix^havioral objec- 
tives." Such statements identify quite s[iecifically behavioral out- 
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c(»in(*s tliat may Ix' soiiulil thnur^Ii instnu licm ( ^i. 21, 22). Trai licrs 
may find this approach \aluahl(* at leas I as an aid in tonsidorinu 
more ix>intedly what Icariiini; tliry (h^sirc o\ stiidiMits. Some critics, 
however, protest tliat highly specific h<*haviors const ih if (» at best 
(miy momentary j^oals and ha\'e, therefore, hlth' NaliK* as lastini; 
objectives. 

Tlic limited practical iisi» j^encrally mad(» of official statements 
of objectives implies that educators will net»d to continue scekinj^ 
new approaches and means of developini; and uliliziuj^ objecti^ es 
if they arc to function elfectiv(»ly. Grt»at(>r willingness b\' tearhers 
to examine thoughtfully tlu» basic natun* of learning they seek to 
elicit could improve greatly this component of social <»diication. 

CURRICULUM CONTENT 

Educators are accustomed to diiuk of social studies curriculum 
content as subject matter selected from the s(Kial sciences. Several 
definitions of social studies stress those disciplines as the basic 
source of social studies content. Rt»searcli reveals, how(»ver, that 
the ui'tual content of social studic»s lessons and instnictional 
materials includes additional elements. Reports of current events, 
too recent to have \yevn investigated by sot *al scientists, appear 
widely in the social studies. Hearsay, speculation, and random or 
casual statements are soinetinu^s vr)ic<»d in class discussions. And, 
of course, sonu* teaduT-student coinmimication th^als with jiroce- 
(lures in dasswork and other study (4, 11,22,23). The following 
analysis, however, limits the basic content of social studies to sub- 
ject matter from the social scienct»s. 

Many speakers and writc^rs on social studies refer — often nega- 
tively — to ex tensive fads in tht» subject matter of social studies. 
Investigations of content, howevcT, fail to justifi' tlu» conclusion 
that social studies subject matter (in textbooks, for example) is 
largely factual. Rather it consists in greater part of tieneraUzations 
(interpretations, explanations) and concepts (terms, dr»finitions. 
illustiations). One group of investigators s(*l(»cted for social studies 
a few thousan ls from many thousands of genernHzations in the 
social sciences. Unfortunately, such statements are too many and, 
when they include the qualifications needed for vah*dit\% too 
lengthy to be din^ctly usable in curriculum planning (4,21,22). 

Current curriculum research and development emphasize con- 
cepts, identified by key terms denoting significant social entities. 



processes, iiiul n lati()nsl)ips. TIkti' sihmiis also ;i hMuIcncy toward 
more' use of srlfctod factniil suhji'ct mattrr in current attempts 
to <le\x'lop a {lisc'0\er\' approacl) lo MH'ial studies- And lirowinij 
stress oti social seietiee researeli inetlnHls as methods of study in- 
voh'es teaching as suhjeet matte t s«»u<* description or explanation 
of ways of discovering "tnitir alioiit sotiety. ("nrricuhmi researeli 
indicates that useful and appropriate content for study of sooiet\ 
inch ides facts, concepts, tieuerali/iititms, and methods of in\x*sti- 
ligation. 

Much recent discussion of social stu(h'es subject matter 
has focused on structure. Although this tenn sometimes refers 
to any organization of content, current stress is on more effective 
instructional use of structures in the social science ilisciplines. 
The research identifyinj; such structure* is limited am! often is in- 
cidental to larj^er research problems. But research has verified the 
comnionsense observation that each of the social sciences lias a 
variety of alternative*, although oxerlapping, structures. There is 
no clear evidence that all structures of a subject are equally valid 
or that a ixirticular structure of any social science is "the 
best" for instnictional piiriwses. Research does suggest that 
learners* recogm'tion of some structure (organization) of the sub- 
ject matter in a discipline helps them to interrelate many of its 
elements and thus Ix'tttT comprehend the subject. 

Elementary Curriculum Patterns 

The predominant pattern of eU»mentary social studies is sequen- 
tial, proceeding fnmi near to far, or through **exi^nding en- 
\ ironmcnts/* Studies in tlie i>rimar\' grades tisually deal in turn 
with honK» atid family, neigbl)orho(»d, school "community helpers," 
basic social processtvs, and local (si)mt»times contrasting) com- 
muinlies. This st»quenc<* continues in grade 4 with studies of the 
state (or sometimes selected geographical regions of tlu* world), 
in grade 5 with historical and regional studies of the United States, 
and in grade 6 with studies of world regions and foreign countries. 
Curriculum guides increasingh' refit»ct a mr)vi»ment toward re- 
stHirce and teaching units that include elements of social science 
discipliiK»s. Current aHairs often c^omplement such content (11,21 ). 

\hich current writing and other attempts to bring about basic 
changers express dissatisfaction over present elementary social 



studies pattcMiis of content ;iik! ^rade plaecnnMil. Evidence of ris- 
inii levels of \ aried exix'iieiices in tlie haefci^ronnds of most child- 
r(»n who urow up in a eiiU(ir<' of mass <'om mr mica t ion and trawl 
supports the need for eliant^e. Additional solid support can be 
found ill recent n^search studies e the interests, abilities, levels 
of knowledge, antl conceptual d(*\'elopment of children; these 
findinijs imply a neetl to consider revision of the present s lal 
studies eurriiulum (21, 2S). 

ScN'eral in \esti Rations indicate* that children's interests are not 
confined to nearby locales, 1m it often include geoj^raphical rc,i;ions 
(h'stant from tht»ir environment. Xforeover, thos(* interests may 
inovi* with oase from the loeal to the national to the world scene, 
Then* seems 'o be stronji interest in current problems that 
dominate local, national, and international affairs. Apparently, 
then, elementar>' social studies underestimate the interests and 
information children have secured from travel and mass media 
(7,18,21). 

In\'i*stij;ati()n of children's abiliti<*s shows that many from kinder- 
Uarfen to the sixth Rradt* cau work with nrK)r^, or more advanced, 
social studi(\s content than is usually (»xp(*cted or provided. Chil- 
dren often ha\'e a pn^vioiis ac<iuaintance with many social terms 
and may ha\'e prior understandinji of many concepts of time, 
space, and ixilitical economic, or cultural elements. Better as- 
sessment of childreiis knowledge* could serve as a basis for up- 
da^inij: ctHiteut (21,28). 

lAistinj^ s<"((u(Mitial patterns in social studies ciuTicuhim tend to 
res Tve sp(*cific c(^ntt»nt and skills for specific firade levels. Re- 
S(arcli on leariiiniLi stronj^ly siiRgests that the curriculum should 
1k' flexible, not fixed, and that it should Ix^ chosen in relation to 
Uie learners' prc*sent knowledge and undcTstaiidinj^ of the* social 
studies, rc^Rardless of grade level. 

Most investigation!; report that units are still the most frequent 
approach to organizing content and learning experiences invoK ing 
a topic (jf study. Units predominate in elementary schools and 
iipi>ear frequently at tb(* secondary le\el. Typical cnrriculum 
guides and teachers manuals consist largely of broad, inclusive 
unit plans. Such "resource*' units provide a wide range of sug- 
gestixl subject matter, learning activities, and materials from 
which the teacher may select appropriate ones ( 11 ). 



Rea^ntK' (le\"clo|X^ exiXTiinciilul proj^rams involve modifica- 
tions of the typical social stiuli<»s unit. The subject matter of a 
unit is now mon* often de\elopeil arouutl carefully selected state- 
ments of concepts or generalizations reflated to behavioral objec- 
tives. Teaching strategies and tactics are designed to involve learn- 
ers inteasi\*ely in processes leading to advanced understanding and 
skills. Inductive l(>arning is emphasized, utilizing such steps as 
asking cpiestions about tlu» data, i)osiug hypotheses, gath<Ting 
data, testing possible solutions and hunches, and arriving at con- 
clusions. Objectives related to knowledge and understanding are 
paramount; howe\'er, it is hoped that skills and attitudes involved 
in the prwess of diseovery will help students grow iu ability to 
conduct indopendt»nt in\estigalions ami to lt»am for themselves 
in a disciplint*d, rational manner (8. 9, 29). 

Secondory Curriculum Patterns 

Tlic pattern of course or grade-level offerings in secondary 
social studies has changt^d relalivcK' little sinc(» the i920s. It 
has achicN'ed greater uniformit>^ as scliools have continued to de- 
pend heavily on similar textbooks mostly pubiishcd for a nation- 
wide market. School systt^ms often hav<» chosen to follow prac- 
tices in the majorit\^ of other school systems. 

But continuance of the same course labels fails to reflect that 
considerable change in specific content has occurred. Each of the 
main courses has broadened in scojXN t»specially to add recent 
events and trends, n>ore elements of a s<K.*ial or cultural nature, 
and, recc»ntly. more content concerning non-Western societies. 
Survey courses havt» hecomt* predominant, and a greater need for 
selectivity has l^een felt (4, 11. IS, 22). Research and experimental 
programs, however, haw not yet developed satisfactory and 
widely accepted selt»ctions of content tliat delimit scope of study 
and facilitate depth of learning. 

Secondary social studies offerings have changed also in addi- 
tional specifics. Stress r)n rt*cent events has increased, and inter- 
pretation is more evident — particularly as more* recently educated 
teachers have entered the field. Critics charge, however, that the 
social studies have lagged seriously bt^hind both contemporary 
social changes and recent developments in scholarly study of 
human ri&airs. Limited but significant research confirms that there 
is a notable hig (11,22,25). Research indicates that cwtinual 
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efforts will need to be cvxtTtcd if the social studies arc to become 
and remain up-to-date in a)ntcnt. 

In secondary seh(K)ls the social stndi(»s lack a coordinated, artic- 
ulated s<?qnencc of courses that is clear-cut, definite^ and complt*- 
?nentary in its parts. Tlie most typical succession of courses from 
grade 7 to grade 12 is geography, U.S. history> civics, world his- 
tory, U.S. history, and problems (known by var>'ing titles). This 
selection and arraiigeinent lacks carefully exaniiiicd and explained 
assumptions. Evidently the grade j)lact»nient of these courses 
arises at least as much from historical accident as from more 
rationally }ustifud)le bastnj. Hesearch suggests that more coordina- 
tion among courses is needed but that no single arrangement iy. 
"the best" for all school systems ( 11. 21. 22). 

Status of Subjects 

Space permits only brief summary of the status in elementary 
and secondary schools of each subject component of the social 
studies curriculum. 

Elements of histor>' occur even in the lower grades. Most com- 
monly this 2^rt)gram includes origins of national holidays, bio- 
graphical ?fketches of national leaders, and asiH»cts of local his- 
tory. Chronologically organized history M;:tially ap^x^ars first in 
grade 5 as a narrative of the develoi^im^nt o( American life*. The 
state's past often gets special attention in this or anotluT grade. 
Occasionally in grade 4 but more often in grade 6 <»arlitT civiliza- 
tions and modern times in other parts of tlu* world constitute 
direct instruction in history (11.21 ). 

Geographic aspects of the local emironment gain at least 
incidental treatment in t\w primary grades. Increasing use of maps 
and globes involves some attention to more distant locales. Fuller 
treatment of geography normally occurs in grade 4, and it usually 
recurs in higher elementary grades as wt^ll. Description of natural 
and man-made physical feature.s predominates in geographic 
instruction (4» 11 ). 

Political, economic, and cultural activities and processes com- 
monly appear in the ccmtent of elementary social studies. Units 
or lessons on transportation, communication, schooling, family 
life, communily, government, and workers of various types are 
t*xamples of the widespread content of instruction (11, 12). The 
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material, however, ct)nsists most often of narrations or descrip- 
tions of group activities. It nonnally does not include analytical 
concepts that political scientists, economists, scKiologists, anthro- 
pologists, and social psychologists emplov in their disciplines 
(6,7,10). 

History nakes up at least half of the subject matter in second- 
ary social studies. U.S. history dominates the eleventh (and 

jmetimes the twelfth) grade and predominates in the eightli 
[ and occasionally the seventh ) grade. World history has become 
increasiir^Iy common in the tenth (sometimes the ninth) grade. 
State history is commonly taught, though often not as a full-year 
course. Typically, these courses survey the historical development 
of society through presentation of mimerous names and myriad 
generali/atitMis (11, 18,21). 

Geography appears more often in the junior high school 
(usually the seventh grade), but sometimes in senior high, where 
it is most likely elective. The subject has tended toward more 
stress on social, cultural, or human elements, with occasional re- 
emphasis on physical aspects. The relations of geography in social 
studies to courses in earth science may involve duplication, but 
the relationship is little investigated. 

Politieal science appears mostly in courses called government, 
or as a strong element of courses in civics or problems. Govern- 
ment is sometimes required, but most often elective for a semester 
or perhaps a year in the senior high. Civics is typically taught in 
the ninth grade and is requirctl; problems in the twelfth grade 
and IS elective. Traditional stress on national government is 
broadenfhg to include other politieal systems, often by a'compara- 
tive approach. Emphasis on structure of government has given 
some ground to greatfT consideration of governmental functions 
or activities. The political behaviorists* approach to their discipline 
seems thus far little refl(*cted in secondary social studies. 

Economics has made relative gains in social studies during the 
past few years. Although scarcely more than 10 percent of high 
school students take an economics course, it gets more attention 
than formerly in other courses, A decade or two ago the stress 
on vocations declined, and more recently consumer or personal 
economics has given ground to basic economic concepts. Reflect- 
ing a shift in economists* interest, secondary school instruction 
now gives more attention to macroeconomics (**the big picture," 
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usually at iho national \vvc\ ) and less to microeconomics ( specific 
segments of the economy: companies, imions, localities, individ- 
uals) (4,9,14). 

Those social sciences mostbehavioristically oriented — sociology, 
psychology, cultural anthropolog\' — rank low in social studies of- 
ferings and are rarely required. Anthropolog)' almost never ap- 
pears as a course, although it is receiving slightly growing attention 
in such courses as world history. High school psychology ct)urses 
often tend toward group gin'dancc, and social psychology receives 
little attention. Sociology is an elective in some schools, and it 
(*nters into a)urscs in civics and problems (4, 11 ). 

Multidisciplinary Content 

Actual examination of textbooks used a half centur\' and longer 
ago reveals that the offering of multidisciplinary social studies 
courses is scarcely new. Older history and geography books often 
made liberal use of each others subject matter, as well as of 
political and economic content. Still, it was not until the 1920 s and 
1930s that a movement toward multidisciplinary courses was 
definitely advaiiced ( IL 12, 13). 

Multidisciplinary approaches to social studies content pre- 
dominate in the elementary curriculum, especially in the primar>' 
grade level offerings. Despite tlie clear relationship of many social 
studies unit themes or topics to partiailar disciplines, such units 
ordinarily involve considerable content from several subjects. A 
class considers communication, for example, with regard to its 
past development, social functions, economic aspects, geographi- 
cal elements, perhaps its political influence and control, and some- 
times technical factors and personal uses. Numerous other ele- 
mentary units are treated likewise, particidarly in the lower grades. 

A similarly broad approach is often taken to a topic such as the 
study of a state in the intermediate or upper elementary grades. 
Perhaps more frequent at these levels, however, is an approach 
that emphasizes a limited variety of subjects, such as the history 
and geography of an area. But any geography or history course 
is apt to incKide significant content from the other subject. 

Two widely taught secondary social studies courses make fre- 
quent use of multidisciplinary approaches. The courses in civics 
(or citizenship) and problems draw content mainly from political 
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scienc(\ ecoiioniirs, iiiiil socioloi^y. thus piovitliniii comparable and 
perhaps sonuAvliat overlappiiiu suhjerl inatttT. usually in the ninth 
and twelfth i^nidcs. \Mkmi a "problems approach" is ii<sed in these 
courses, it is typically api^lied to a selection of x^robleins that are 
political, economic, or sociological in nature of solution (11). 

The civics conrst* especially stresses jiov(Tiimeiit, but both 
courses usually contain much of economic and sociological as well 
as political contt»nt. A generation ago civics ordinarily stressed the 
local community, but practice has ti*ndi»d toward more emphasis 
on the nation. Research has not yet analyzed the extent, nature, 
and effects of quite recent attention te tin* urban community, espe- 
cially in metropolitan area schools. Meanwhile, for a decade or 
two the courses in civics and problems have declined in frequency 
as disciplinarv com*ses ha\'e gained in popularity (4,11), 

World regions or cultures, approached in multidisciplinary 
study, have found increasing favor in secondary social studies. 
Such an approach is bt^coming more popular in world geography 
and sometimes in world history. In a few school systems a world 
cultures course has replaced one or both of those courses. And 
occasionally a high school offers an elective course dealing with a 
single region. Instruction on the state and community (in which 
a school is located) also often is multidisciplinary, though such 
study is sometimes incorporated into U.S, history or civics, or is 
offered with concentration on state history or geography. 

Although electivcs in high school social studies often include 
disciplinary subjects, a significant numlx?r and variety of them 
involve multidisciplinary content. These almost consistently half- 
year courses focus on such cop lent as one of the major cultural 
regions of tlu» world, iiiternatic.nol relations, law. or conservation 
(4,11,18). 

There are additional noteworthy, but infrequent, offerings of a 
multidisciplinary nature in secondary social studies. Various elec- 
tive courses involve a concern with international relations. Such an 
elective course as conservation overlaps the field of science. And 
the required U.S. history course sometimes appears as "American 
Studies" or by other means extends to include study of American 
literature. Multidisciplinary approaches seem now well-established 
in secondary social studies despite variations and even disagree- 
ments as to preferable specific courses. 
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It is noteworthy that about half of the current curricuhim proj- 
ects embrace a miiltidisciplinary approach. And even some of 
those focused on particuhir disciphnes utihze some content from 
other subjects. Thus it appears clear tliat miiltidisciplinary social 
studies are likely to conlimie for the foreseeal)le future (9). 

Current Affairs and Controversial Issues 

Additional types of social studies content sometimes receive 
multidisciplinary treatment. As often dealt with, however, current 
affairs and controversial issues may more accurately be charac- 
terized as nondisciplinar}' in treatment. That is, they may consist 
simply of current descriptions or opinions from sources other than 
the social sciences (22, 23). 

Little research has been done on the teaching of current events. 
Such hard evidence as is available suggests that current affairs 
instruction is often separated from the regular content of social 
studies, which potentially furnishes background for better under- 
standing of present events. This results from the widespread and 
convenient, but p o rlmp a u nfortunate, practice of lumping current 
events into one day a wec*k, or the first few minutes of a class 
period. Content of current events lessons often is a hodge-podge 
of unrelated, unsubstantiated, and unsound trivia mixed with im- 
portant but inadequately treated phenomena. Teachers could wen 
attempt more effective use of current affairs for motivation, illus- 
tration, and enrichment of regular topics in .social studies courses 

(11). 

Hopefully, more research will deal with the teaching of con- 
troN'ersial issues. Investigation disconcertingly reveals that the 
social studies often preach against while practicing indoctrina- 
tion, espcx?ially that toward social conformity. Many teachers, and 
even school officials and citizens generally, profess to desire ob- 
jectivity in instruction on social studies topics. But the majority, 
especially in the latter two groups^ express belief that such atti- 
tudes as "the superiority of the American way of life" should also 
be taught. Various pressure groups have been identified as dis- 
couraging or precluding, even at the state level, instruction on 
certain controversial topics. And teachers have been discovered 
sometimes to lack interest, information, desire, and tact sufficient 
to improve teaching of social issues ( 11, 21 ). 
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Some of the rrsearch on controN t isial issues has attempted to 
develop more satisfactory approaches to teaching such subject 
matter. One outstanding study involves a "jurispnidentiar (ana- 
lytical case study) approach with multidisciplinary subject mat- 
ter (23). "Reflective'* approaches to current affairs also have been 
furthered by research. Such carefully developed approaches ap- 
pear to have strong potential for improving treatment of contro- 
wrsial issues in social studies (5, 20, 2J, 22). 

METHODS OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 

Probably because of its more tangible nature, content has con- 
stituted a major concern of researchers in social studit^s. But at- 
tention to method has grown during the past few years, and some 
seemingly promising approaches to teaching and learning have 
emerged. 

Skills traditionally stressed in social studies have included 
chiefly those involved in gathering, organizing, and presenting 
information — lingual or connnunications skills. Responsibility for 
developing some of these skills is shared with other curriculum 
areas. Other skills, such as reading social studies materials, apply- 
ing problem-solving and critical-thinking skills to social issues, 
interpreting maps and globes, and interpreting time and chronol- 
ogy, are chiefly the responsibility of social studies teach(Ts. In- 
creasingly, provisions for sequential development n{ skills an* built 
into plans for social studies programs. 

Several investigations of thinking in elementary school children 
suggest that appropriate* teaching strategies can lead students to 
master the abstract and symbolic forms of thought much earlier 
and more systematically than could hv expected if this develop- 
ment were left solely to the accidents of c»xperience or to less ap- 
propriate strategies. Other investigators have found, however, 
that qualifications and limitatirms do apply to children*s progress 
in the learning of specific skills. It has been suggested that teach- 
ers assess each child's level of development in order to provide the 
maximum appropriate learning experiences (5,9,21,29). 

Various current curriculum projects, experimental programs, 
and curriculum revisions embrace a broader variety of skills, par- 
ticularly those engaging students in (liscovertj or inquiry tech- 
niques of learning. Although these terms are sometimes loosely and 
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often variously used, they both emphasize inductive learning in 
contrast to the deductive* approacli that has so heavily predomi- 
nated in social studies. 

There is increasing emphasis on development of stud\^ tech- 
niques that parallel rcsearcli methods employed by social scien- 
tists, Nfost stressed .thus far are techniques of case study, docu- 
ment interpretati<m, and simulation (games). Each of these meth- 
ods has bc*en demonstrated to have significant values when care- 
fully used with experimental groups of students. These values 
inehule, l)eynnd the learning of worthwhile study skills, consider- 
able coinprcliension of ccmtent and an unusual degree of student 
involvement in the process of learning. 

A full, literal use of inductive method in learning rtxjuires 
original (or at least near-to-first-hand) sources of data. Inter- 
pretations as well as original sources* however, are employed in 
some reflective or inquiry approaches. Most de\'elopers of these 
approaches stress the importance of defining carefully the prob- 
lem or scope of inquiry, of choosing pertinent and valid questions 
to seek answers to, and of applying principles of rational reason- 
ing or critical thinking to appropriate evidence and interpreta- 
tions. Research on inquiry and reflective thinking furnishes wel- 
come aid to teachers in devx*loping students* intellectual skills and 
social outlook while using any of the several instructional re- 
source's (8, 21, 22, 27). 

Several limitations have interfered with efforts to find the most 
effective methods of instruction. As in other areas of the curricu- 
lum, methods in social studies are extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to isolate from the complex of factors affecting learning, 
and thus it is practically impossible to detect their influence. A 
problem arises also sim^^ly in identifying particular methods of 
teaching and learning. Practices in schools and teacher education 
often involve imprecise and inconsistent identification of instruc- 
tional methods. Class di.scussion, oral reports, and lectures indicate 
the range of procedures rather than standard patterns. 

There seems some likelihood of improving the identification of 
instructional methods, however, through such research as that 
reported by B. Othanel Smith and Milton O. Meux» They cate- 
gorize logically various specific acts of teaching observed in a 
variety of classr(X)ms. Tlieir categories include such verbal acts 
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of teaching as logical operations (defir^ng, classifying, explaining, 
inferring, comparing, valuating, and designating), directive ac- 
tions, and admonitory acts, as well as nonverbal performative 
actions (demonstration) and expressive Ix'havior (21,22) 

A comparable approach has been applied by some other re- 
searchers specifically to social studies. Oliver and Shaver distin- 
guish three areas of actions in the clas.^room: affective, procedural, 
and task. The latter area is further analyzed as including the 
logical purposes and specific types of statements made in class- 
room dialogue, tlie speaker's general approach to information 
being communicated, and such intellectual operations as differ- 
entiating j>iublems, testing for relevance, and choosing strate- 
gies for discourse. This (experimentation showed certain values 
for a modified Socratic style of teaching composed of selected 
logical operations and verbal acts (23). 

Such research as the foregoing studies should aid greatly in 
identifying tangibly and specifically, and then improving, the 
effectiveness of learning and te^iching. These studies and some 
others have contributed to fuller and more definite identification 
of skills that social studies seek to develop. Analyses of recent 
years have identified especially the cognitive or intellectual 
skills. Various studies imply that skills range from simpler to 
more complex types of th inking in some such sequence as the 
following: identifying, describing, classifying, explaining, gen- 
eralizing, qualifying, difT-Tentiating, and predicting. 

More research wiii be needed to verify or modify that selec- 
tion of intellectual Kts, bur it may meanwhile stimulate the 
thoughts and practices of teachers. Rescarcli does suggest, in 
general, that ^a) instructional methods designed for specific 
purposes appear to be the most effective for developing in- 
creased proficiency in the use of social studies skills and (b) 
methods that use inquiry or discovery procedures seem to pro- 
duce adequate understanding of content as well as improvement 
in cognitive skills (21. 29). And the possibility now appears that 
sound and definite sequences for development of social studies 
skills may be achieved. 

Recent research on social studies has reinforced earlier find- 
ings that a variety of approaches and procedures is desirable. 
Current efforts are broadening the range of sound and workable 
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teaching and learning proeecliir(»s (Miiployecl SlilK there seems 
relatively little attention in social studies instruction and re- 
search to skills of social action: learning through work experi- 
ence, travel, viewing of informational programs on cx)mmercial 
television, or jiarticipation in out-of-school organizations for the 
young or adults. It may I>e that the social studies potentially have 
a good many practical values or applications to out-of-school 
life that are seriously neglected in most present programs. 

Recent research has given limited attention to evaluation of 
students' learning. While few studies have stressed evaluation, 
many have included the careful use and sometimes the construc- 
tion of instalments for appraisal of learning. Some refinements 
ha\'e heen introduced into well-estahlished verbal testing proce- 
dures of both objective and subjective types (11). Facets of 
learning directly relatable to social studies instruction (more 
specifically than verbal skills) and to a variety of critical think- 
ing skills, personality factors, and vahies and attitudes have been 
identified (21, 26, 29). Currently, there is significant emphasis on 
development of nonverbal and semiverbal techniques for meas- 
uring the social learning of young children and disadvantaged 
students (9). Perhaps the most practical implication of research 
on evaluation is the evidence that serious and i>ersistent effort bv 
teachers usually results in improved means of appraising stu- 
dents* learning. 

MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 

A considerable number of researchers have investigated learn- 
ing resources in social studies. Changes o\ er the past few years in 
the contents and uses of instructional materials, however, remain 
largely uninvestigated. Still, research has contributed several 
worthwhile findings ( 1 1, 17, 21). 

Textbooks 

More of the research on materials concerns textbooks than any 
other type of material, and a good many studies of textbooks 
concentrate more on their contents than oh their nature, uses, 
or effectiveness (4, 11, 22). Admittedly, textbooks fairly ac- 
curately reflect as well as extensively determine the curriculum's 
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contents. K\ idcncc shows lliat textbooks coiitiniie to iiirnMse in 
size and iinpro\c in several (iiialitati\ c eliaiaeteristies; hut ihvy 
also continue to ha\(' (U»fiei(»iiei(»s in aeeiiraey, ad(Hiiiaey. and 
sin'tability for instriieHoiial use. . Textbook content is often so 
bland or ncMitral as to elicit little* real interest from students, and 
frequently its treatment of anv topic so brief as to contrilniH* 
little to depth of study. By the wry fact of publication for a na- 
tionwide market, a textbook can scarcely be expected to fit the 
variations in reading levels, cultural backgrounds, and other 
characteristics of diverse stud(»nts in vary in J5 locales. 

lU'search reporting common instructional uses of tcxtl>ooks 
hardly presents a more lu»artening report. Somt»liow, teaching 
teclmiqut»s from a time when school stiuU^nts bad little or no 
inat^Tial besides a tt*xt persist, hi an <Ta of extensive sources of 
information on society, textbooks are still used almost exclusively. 
But their basic characteristics point toward tht»ir greater values 
in introducing or siiinmari/ing study or for rcfercnci*. For this 
and other reasons, the role of the t(»xtbook seems to be changing, 
although this conclusion is not yet well-documented by research. 
Doubtless, its list* will continue to decline, at least relatively, as 
otluT types of resources art* used more and inori*. 

Other Instructional Media 

A growing number and vari(»ty of printed materials, in addi- 
tion to textbooks, d(»al with social topics. They include* material 
for the public, as w("ll as that specifically intendixl for school use 
and, thert»fort», often written for particular school levels. The 
supply (»xct»eds the ability of a teacher to "keep up with with it" 
on a practical basis. Newspapers, magazines, paperback books, 
pamphlets, and a variety of library books constitute an ovcr- 
wht»lmiiig abundanct* of mattTials. Somewhat more printed ma- 
terial is coming to hr used in s(K'ial studies classes, although 
C(Ttaiulv not as fast the available supplv is increasing (11,21, 
22). 

Programed materials in social studies are thv.s far largely 
limited to books or booklets dealing with limited portions of 
typical curricuhmi conttMit. Simulation materials have api>eared 
that relate to hut chiefly extend beyond emphases in the present 
ciirricuhnn. Both of these newer types of printed materials are 
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scarcely Ik'VihkI the cxpcriiiicntal sta^c; studies generally show 
that they achieve some siiccvsshil results hut rarely replace en- 
tirely the older types of resources, lilxiXTimenters often encour- 
aj^e others to use the new niaterials only after cautious selection. 

Audiovisuals continue to expand in availability and rate of use 
in social studies. Despite the advances of technology, however, 
the supply to an individual teacher is often restricted by such 
factors as inadequate budgets and limited efforts devoted to 
identifying and securing appropriate materials. Some newer types 
and forms of instructional media have come into use, including 
transparencies for owrheatl projection, motion picture films that 
treat a Hmiled sid>ject in depth ratlicr tlian survey a broad area, 
and fihn loops (sometimes called "single c^mcept" films). Users 
often testify enthusiastically, although little research has assessed 
(he relative values of these materials (11, 21). 

A sizab'e btnly of research on educational television has ac- 
cu mil Kited. However, most of it is not specifically or extensively 
concerned with social studies. It does seem apparent that stu- 
dents achieve at least informati(mal learning through T^^ Inci- 
sive critics, however, point out that T\' viewing is at least as 
passive as reading and that the presentation of even a pretty 
"talking face" hardly attains the potential of television for de- 
picting the realities of the social world, As of this writing, pro- 
spcctiNC changes in the copyright law and the advent of the 
Public Broadcast Laboratory and National Public Television sug- 
gest that social studies may be approaching an era when TV will 
open much of social reality to classroom N'iewing and appraisal. 

The use o( local or eomnumity resources for social studies 
seems to ha\e suflered some decline. Particularly less frequent 
are field trips by classes; the inconvenience, legal liability, and 
the alternative of tele\'ision ha\e made them less popular. Little 
research now deals with them (11). 

Teacher-prepared content materials in social studies (beyond 
procedural guides toiitudy) are increasingly encouraged by some 
authorities. Preparing them may stimulate the professional de- 
velopment, or aspirations, at least, of teachers (9). Research has 
yet to reveal whether their effectiveness is sufficient to warrant 
substituting tJieni for professionally develop(»d and commercially 
distributed instructional materials that are available on almost all 
aspects of society. 
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CeiKTiilly, rcst'iirdi on instructional media in social studios 
supports tlie practice of iisin^ a variety of n'so»irci\s. Almost all 
types lead to some leaniiu^. Hesearcli may help to devc^lop move 
discriniinatini^ assc^ssment of llu' relative \alues of varyiui? types 
and uses of specific materials. Wut it is difficult to isolate the in- 
lluenco of particular instructional res<nira's (»n h arninj; of signif- 
icant hreadth and nature. Teachers may do well, in selcctini: 
materials, to depend considerably oji their judj»nients and those 
of specialists regarding the charact<'ristics of the resources them- 
selves. Even this is no small und(Ttaking. Flvidencc suggests that 
llu* c(K>perati\'e efforts of mi'dia sp<*cial;sts and teachers in a 
school sys(c»in will he needed to keep ahieast of the fnirgconing 
production of printed materials and to select what is most ap- 
propriate for their stud(mts and curriculum. 

TEACHERS AND CURRENT CHANGE IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Rescarcli on social studies teachers Ikis imdcistandably con- 
centrated more on the secondary than on the elementary level 
ft reveals that except for subject interests and training, teachers 
of s(jcial studies have characteristics quit(» similar tn those of 
teachers in other fields. Surprisingly, perhaps, llu former seem to 
have about the same range of social viewpoints and majority 
opinions as other teachers. Th< y engage in political, civic, and 
social serv ice activitii's little more than other teachers ( i, 11, 28). 
Thus, tlie spt^'ialists in social studies collectively appear limited 
in their unique trails. But such studies often concentrate on 
general rather than high)\^ specializ''d characteristics of teachers. 

Typically, prospective teacliers of social studies take at least 
introductory courses in each of several social sciences. Most com- 
monly they take advanced W(»rk in at least one discipline — usually 
histor\', esiK-cially of the United States. Only a minority of social 
studies teachers teach a single subject. The majority probably 
spend most of their time teaching subjects other than the one 
they have the most formal training in. A significant number of 
persons trained chiefly in other fields ha\'c part or all of their 
leaching assignments in social studies. This situation has often 
been criticized (II. 19. 22). Such evidence suggests the need for 
continuing efforts to improve teaching assignments and to en- 
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coiTia^t' prospective and experienced teachers to j^aiii some real- 
istically needed breadth of baekj^roiind in the social sciences. To 
date, little research has reported results of assij^ninj^ particular 
teachers to social stndies in the elementary i^rades. 

Many of (he in\ estimations, t xix'riinenls, and projects in social 
studies lend support to the theory that the teacher plays a key 
role, often the most determinative one, in instruction. Research 
has gi\en little support to the practicability of 'tt^acber-proof' 
materials. Thus, objectiM' evidence as well as professicmal jiidt;- 
ment enhances the opportunity and increases the r(*sponsibility of 
the teacher. 

Current developments also iiuolve a prospective shift in the 
major roU» of the teacher. No lonj^er does it senr» priU'ticablc for 
the teacher to be solely an expert in the sid^ject master his stu- 
{lents pursue. The tremendous explosion of knowledj^e, the mul- 
tiplicity of learn in resources, and the sbiftiuji; demands on to- 
days learners call ui^on the teacher to assume a diagnostic, 
.stimulative, catalytic, j^uiding, and coaleseinj^ role. The teacher's 
task becomes one of ascertaining students' levels of U'arning a^d 
leading tlicm to appropriate multiple learning resources. ThuK, 
the teacher guides students to broader and advanced learning, 
recognizing that each individual \aries in th(^ time required to 
comprehend particular concepts and dcNclop particular skills. 

Current Projects 

Current curriculum projects include l>oth those that are fo- 
cused on individual discipline's in tlic» social sciences and others 
that are iniiltidisciplinar\' in approach. Although the* rept»rts and 
results of these projects are not yet fullv a\ailable, a number of 
emphases have become evident. To the extent that the projects 
succeed in changing the social studies curriciiluni, the program 
of the future will give greater stress to the folk) wing elements: 

1. Structured insight int(» s(»ciety 

2. Selective but diverse content 

3. Objective approaches in the study of society 

4. Recognition of social reality 

5. Skills in learning about society 

6. Practical uses of social studies 

7. Multiple learning resources. 
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Researcli related to current pnjjeets !uis indicated that chil- 
dren s skills in dealing with relationships invohing space or time 
may develop at earlier ages than thai at which such content is 
now usually taught. Studies of childreii's political learning, for 
example, report that their image of government during elemen- 
tary school years may advance from attachment to individuals 
(authority figures) to fuller recognition of organizations, proce- 
dures, standards, and ideals (6, 10, 21, 28). 

Curriculum patterns emerging from current projects include 
both separate study of difrciplines and muUidisciplinary ap- 
proaches. In both cases various projects are utilizing selected 
basic concepts or generali/iitions from the social sciences. These 
deal with basic human problems of man or may focus on the con- 
temporary world. Such central ideas are sometimes organized 
into the study of a single discipline or in combination studies 
that cut across two or more disciplines. 

Changes in basic purposes, scope and sequence, and content 
can \yc illustrated by projects now Inking tried. The purpose of 
one program is to providr students with a **broadening knowl- 
edge of concepts and methods rather than mere factual informa- 
tion." Among the goals of another program is that of providing 
"students witli an understanding of the impact of the ideological, 
(»conomie, and tfx'hnological forc(^ which a)ntinually modify the 
interrelationship of self, group, organizations, and institutions " 
Chang(»s iu grade-level studies are apparent. For example, first 
graders leani mort^ about their world, including geography and 
history, through a series of adventure stories about Marco Polo, 
the Norsemen, Ballioa, and Admiral Byrd. Secfmd graders learn 
about forces shaping a community by making comparisons of 
their own life with that of tlie Australian aborigine and the 
Alaskan Eskimo. Fifth graders study conflict among groups and 
between groups and scK-iety as a consequence of social change. 

Junior high sUidents trace the rise of modem man from subject 
to citizen, as revealed in original doaiments and selected inter- 
pretations that present N^arying viewpoints. Secondary school 
students seek to grasp the liasic nature of a discipline: the kinds 
of questions it seeks to answer, techniques or.jnethodo]ogy by 
which answ<?rs are sought, and ways in which its findings or con- 
tent are structured (int(Trelatc»d among basic components). Stu- 
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dents may pursue the study of compar.Uhc govcTnmcnt, eco- 
nomics, or (cross-disciplinan ) ideologies. These examples give 
an incomplete but illustrative* sampling of current eurriaihim 
projects and other experimental programs (8,9). 

Current and emerging technological and other social changes 
imply thiit the need for improvement in social studies has never 
been greater, and it is still growing. Fortunately, the social 
studies are responsive, and the search for improvement goes on. 
But the remaining needs are great, among them the solution of 
various basic as well as current and emerging problems. Hope- 
fully, research will contribute significantly to improvement of the 
changing social studies. 
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SELECTED CURRENT RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 



Cited here arc name of project, grade levels, location, directors 
(and former directors), and sponsorship, if other than USOE. 

- MuUidiscipUfxanj, General^ or Special Profects 

Basic Concepts in History and Social Science (secondar>'). De- 
' partment of American Studies, Amherst College, Amherst, 
' Mass. 01002. Edwin C. Roswenc. (the College). 

De\'elopment of a Compreliensive Curriculum Model for Social 
Studies (1-8). 1600 Ffolloway Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
94132. Norman E. Wallen (Hilda Taba). 

Development of Guidelines and Resource Materials on Latin 
America (1-12). University of Texa.s, Austin, Texas 78712. 
Clark C. Gill and William B. Conroy. 

Development of Instructional Materials Pertaining to Racial and 
Cultural Diversity in America (1-12). Tufts University, Med- 
ford, Mass. 02155. John S. Gibson. 

Development of a Sequential and Cumulative Curriculum in the 
Social Studies for Able Students (9-12). Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213. Edwin Fenton. 

Foreign Relations Project (secondar\^). North Central Associa- 
tion, First National Bank Bldg., Suite ^32, Cliicago, 111. 606a3. 
Jerry Moore (James M. Becker). 

Greater Cleveland Social Science Program (K-12). Educational 
1 Research Council of America, Rockefeller Bldg., 615 W, Su- 
] perior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 44113. Raymond English, (the 
I Council). 

identification of Major Social Science Concepts and Their Utili- 
zation in Instruction Materials (5-12). Syracuse University', 
Syracuse, N.Y, 13120. Roy A, Price. 



Public Issues (7-10). Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. Donald W. Oliver. 
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Law in AimTioan Society (4-12). 29 Sontli I.aSallr St., Chicago, 
111. 60603. Robert II. HatcliflV (John H. Lee). (Chicago Public 
Schools ami Bar Association). 

Preparation and Evaluation of (hirriciilinn Gin' tics and Sample 
Pupil Materials for ScK-ial Studies (K-14). C^ollege of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. .55455. Edith 
West. 

Preparation of Teacliing (iiiides and Materials on Asian Coun- 
tries (1-12). Department of Education, University of Califor- 
nia. Berkeley, Calif. 94720. John U. Micliaelis. 

A Program of Ciirriciiliim Development in the Social Studies and 
Humanities (1-12). Educational Development Outer, 15 Mif- 
flin Places Cambridge, Mass. 02138. Peter H. Dow (Elting E. 
Morrison ) . 

A Secondary School Social Studies Ciirricnliim Focused on 
Thinking Helatively About Public Issues (secondary). Utah 
State UiiiversitN-, Logan, Utah S4321. James P. SbaviT. 

A Sequential Social Stiulies C^oiirse (st^'ondary ). Department 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 61803. Ella 
C. Leppert. 

Social Science Education (Consortium (1-12). 1424 North 15th 
St., Univ(Tsity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80:304. Irving Mor- 
risett. 

Social Studies Ciirriciihuu Study Center: A Setiiiential Curric- 
ulum on American Society .'5-12). Northwestern University, 
Evauston, 111. 60201. John R. Lee (Jonathon C. McLeudon). 

St. Louis Metropolitan ScK'ial Studies Center (K-12). Graduate 
Institute of Education, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
6.3130. Harold Berlak (Jiidson T. Shaplin). 

Use of a Data Storage and Rctrie\'al System To Teach Elemen- 
tary School Children Concepts and Modes of Inquiry in the 
Social Sciences ( elementary ) . Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 10027. Bruce R. Joyce. 
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Projects Efuphmizhiii Variirular Disciphncs 

Antlirop(»K){^\ ('nrriciili)iu Study i*n>ji't't (sccoiidan- ), 5632 
South Kiml)ark Avt\, C!lncai;<>, 111. 60637. Maltolin ('oilier. 
(National Sck nc-c FouiKlatiun ). 

( '()ns(Tvat!(Mi Ktlucatiun ImpKKcriu'iit Projrct (K-9). College of 
FAhicatiou. University of W'yoinintj, Laramie, Wyo. 82070. 
Howard M. HeniUM'hy. 

Clonslruetiou and Use of Sourei- Mati'rial Units in Tlistory and 
Soeial Studi(\s (seeondary^. AmluTsl (loUeiie, .\uiherst, Mass. 
01002. Riehard II. Hrowii and \m\ H. Halsey, Jr. 

Developmental lu'on<jinie Edvieation Fro^irams (K-I2). Joint 
Council on Ki'ononiie Kd neat ion, 1212 A\('nn(* of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. I(K)36. John Nfaher. (various associations 
and linnips). 

Development of Basic Attitudes aad \'alnes Toward Government 
and Citizenship ( elementary K I 'nivc rsity of Chicago, Chic- 
ago, III. 60601. Robert D. Hess and DaN'id ICaston. 

DcNelopmeiit of Hconomics Cairricnlar Materials ( secondar\^ ). 
Ohio l-niversit\', Athens, Ohio -15701. Meno Lo\*enstein. 

DevelopmiMit of a SecpuMilial Curricnhnn in .\nthr()poh)gy (1-7). 
D(*partnKMit (if Sociology and Anthrojiology, I'niversity of 
Ceorgia. Athens. (;a. 30601. Wilfred Hailev and Maricin J. 
Ric(\ 

Klementary Sciiool KeoncMnies Program (4-<S). Industrial Re- 
lations Center, University of Chicago. 1225 K. 60tn St., Chicago, 
111. 60637. William D. Hader. 

FJkhurt. Indiana, Kxperiment in Kconomic Kducation {1-12). 
Department of Kconon)ics, Purdue University-, Lafayette, Ind. 
47907. Lawrence Senesh. (the University, Elkhart Pubhe 
Scliools, and Canu'gie Foundation^. ( Puhlieations available 
from Science Research Associates.) 

Harvard-Newton Project in Rnsiness History id Kconomic Con- 
cepts (secoiularv ). Nev/ton Public Schools, Newton, Mass. 
02159. Paul E. Cawein, (Harvard, Newton schools and in- 
dustries). 
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High School (^urriciiluni (Jciilt^r in CJowrnnicti' (9-12). Indiana 
University, Hloomiii^lon, Iiid. 47401. Sliirky H. Engle and 
Howard D. Nfclilinj^er. 

Higli School Geography Project (secondary). 2450 Broadway, 
Box 1095, Boulder, C:ol(>. 80304. NicholasHelhmn. (National 
Science Foundation). (Publications available from Mac- 
mill an Co. ) 

Sociological Resources (secondary). 50'3 First National Bldg., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 48108. Holx^t C:. Angell (Robert Feld- 

messer). (National Science Foundation). 
Teaching Geography: Effects A^f Instniction in the Core Concept 

of (Geographic Theor\' (1-3). University of California at Los 

Angeles, Calif. 40524. Charlotte A. CJrabtree. 
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WHAT RESEARCH SAYS SERIES 

1. Teaching ftcading fArfhur I. Cofpi) 

2. Teaching Arithmelic Hcrbprt F. Spitzer) 

3. T«>ochlng Spelling Erneit Horn) 

4. Touching Handwriting ;Frank N. Freeman) 

5. Personality Adjustn^rnt of Individual Childrrn {Ralph H. Ojemann) 

6. The Learning Process {William Clark Traw^ 

7. Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress 'John W. M Rothney) 

8. Guided Study and Homework [Ruth Strong^ 

9. Teachiiig High-School Mothemotics 'Howard F. Fehri 

10. Teaching High-School Science (J. Dorrell Barnard, 

11. Reading in the High School (Lpo C. Fay) 

12. Science in the Elemrntovy Schools (Gerald S. Croig} 

13. Class Orgoiiiiotion for Instruction (J. Woyn^ Wrightstone) 

14. Audiovisual Initruction fPoul R. Wondt^ 

15. Juvenile Delinquency !Williom C. Kvoroceus) 

16. Porent-Teocher Relationships (Irving W. Stout and Grace Longdon) 
)7. Tfie Gifted Child in the Elementary' School fjomes J. GoKogher) 

18. Teaching Composition {Alvino T. Burrows) 

19. Group Processes in Elementary and Secondary SchooU 'Louis M. Smith) 

20. Teaching the Social Studies (Jonathan C. McLendon and FindJoy C. Pentx) 

21. Understanding Intergroup Relations vJeon D. Grombs 

22. Nursery School and Kindergarten (Soroh Hammond Leept>r 

23. Arf EducQfion in the Elementary SchooJ (Hildo P. Lewii 

24. Mental Health Robert F. Peck and James V. Mitchell. Jr./ 

25. The Educoble Mentally Retarded Child in ihc Elementary School (Herbert Goldstein) 

26. Physical Fitness (Paul Hunsicker) 

27. Physical Education in the Elementary Schools Aiino S. Espenschode) 

28. Creativity ;E. Paul Torrance) 

29. Listening (Stanford E. Taylor) 

30. An^tiety as Related to Thinking and Forgetting (.Frederick F, Lightholl) 

31. Improving Classroom Testing (Max D. Engelhorti 

32. Controlling Classroom Misbehavior (William J. Gnogey) 

33. T^'Oching th** Disadvantaged i Gertrude Noor > 

34. Motivation In Teaching and Learning Don E. Homuchek) 



